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From the Dublin University Magazine. 


History of the Ta Century, Written in 


“ History,” Lord Bacon tells us, “ is philo- 
sophy teaching by examples.” How few the 
number who are qualified to extract from it 
lessons of true wisdom! Lord Plunket seldom 
exhibited the sardonic sagacity, of which he is 
possessed, more happily, than when he said, of 
some of his antiquarian antagonists oa “ the 
Catholic question,” that their references to his- 
tory, in its application to present events, were 
no better home to an almanac ; 
and he a self, Fo tealiyo acknow- 
ledge, that those whom he so severely censur- 
ed, were not then more ill-judging in their re- 
trospect of the past, than he was himself erro- 
neous and unhappy in his anticipations of the 
future. 

To see, in their principles, the processes by 
which society is modified, so as to discern the 
future from the past ; to take in, at one steady 
and comprehensive glance, the various, con- 
tradictory, and subtle influences, which deter- 
mine, in any given country, the condition of 
the human race; to possess such a grounded 
knowledge of the nature of man, in all his 
moral, social, and political combinations, as 

may lead to just deductions respecting the 
working of any given system of polity, the 
accidents to which it is exposed, and the ten- 
dencies which it is calculated to foster and 
generate—this may be pronounced to be one 
of the rarest gifts of the human mind, and to 
raise the possessor of it to the very nearest ap- 
proach to inspired humanity, or even the an- 
gelic nature ; leaving far behind him the most 
successful of those whose labours have obtain- 
ed for them high distinction in those sciences 
of which the principles have been already de- 
termined, the paths already pointed out, and 
where each succeeding investigator has been 
enabled to build upon the foundation laid by 
another. 

When we consider the steady lights which 
guide the discoverer in the exact sciences, 
and the settled and certain rules which he 
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must follow, if he would arrive at truth, as | the reign of James the First, furnishes us with 

compared with the chaotic mass of facts, the | a striking instance, when he says— 

“ rudis, indigestaque moles,” Se which the i on inittaliatien aan win 

moral investi ris in and out of which 7 ; 
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mental labours of each the Uifference is almost! How came he to vaticinate with so much 

as great as that betweem working by instinct, | correctness? Manifestly because he saw the 

and working by reason. working of principles which, sooner or later, 
That moral propositions could be demon- | must rise in their antagoaism, to such a height, 

strated with the certainty of the physical and that the one must either yield to, or overthrow 

mathematical sciences, is a notion which no/|the other; and that the monarchical and the 

one now entertains. ‘The chameleon shiftings high church principle was far too strong, in 
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men, intellectually, or even complexionall 
differ, the same truth will. appear different a 
different minds. The ardent and the sanguine 
will take one prognostic from events or mea- 
sures, which, to the cold and cautious, suggest 
another. The hopeful will often anticipate 
good, where the desponding can only see 
coming evil. And thus men’s temperaments 
will influence their judgments ; so. that the 
same propositions may ofien be understood in 
opposite senses, and the same data lead to op- 
posite conclusions, - hen C. J, Box 
talked of the F olution, “as a glo- 
rious edifice raised up to Liberty,” E.’Burke 
could only regard it “as a wall daubed with 
untempered mortar.” 

But there are certain broad principles of 
action which the master-mind alone is compe- 
tent to discern, amidst all the confusion and 
perplexity of human affairs; and by the aid 
of which human sagacity may learn to divine 
the future, with a certainty very little short of 
that derivable from strictly scientific demon- 
strations. 

We speak not of those lucky guesses, those 
casual hits, which have been verified by events, 
and look like prophecies. Of these, the in- 
stances are sufficiently numerous, and may 
excite our surprise without moving our wonder. 
But what we allude to is, that projection of 
the mind upon a voyage of discovery into the 
future which has sometimes resulted in the 
ascertainment, by anticipation, of changes 
wrought in the constitution of society, the 
frame-work of government, and the nature of 
man, by the tendencies of principles which 
were but recently discovered, or adopted, when 
the inquiry into their working and influence 
was first entertained. Here we have a moral 
phenomenon somewhat analogous to that which 
would be presented to us, if human sagacity 
should, from the contemplation of the seed, be 


not given to the poet to see further into faturi- 
ty ; to see Puritanism, at first, at bay ; and 
then, in its reaction upon an obnoxious estab- 
lishment ; until, in the end, its multiplied ex- 
travagancies provoked a reaction against itself ; 
when better principles, both religious and poli- 
tical, began to prevail, and a very weariness 
of anarchy, disgust of fanaticism, and dread of 
military despotism, led to the happy restora- 
tion. 

The same far-seeing sagacity the judicious 
Hooker exhibited, in the preface to his.“ Ee- 
clesiastical Polity,” whetein he describes the 
progress and development of Puritanism, in 
language which much more resembles a de- 
scription of what is past, than a prediction of 
what was to come; and appears to have been 
as familiarly conversant with its wildest extra- 
vagancies, as ever were those who witnessed 
them in their coarsest or most revolting mani- 
festation. 

Of Burke’s prescience respecting the revo- 
lutionary war, but little need be said ; as all 
our readers are familiar with the sagacity 
which foresaw its long duration, and predicted 
its ultimate result—and that, not at hap-haz- 
ard, but from principles inherefit in human na- 
ture ; which his comprehensive mind, penetra- 
ting genius, and extensive acquaintance with 
public affairs, had rendered as familiar to him, 
as are the elementary truths of any particular 
science to those who make it their peculiar 
care. 

We have been led into these remarks by the 
almost accidental perusal of a very rare and 
curious work,* the publication of which, if it 
may be said to have been published, bears date 
1730. The author, Doctor Samuel Madden, 
was an Irish gentleman of good family, and a 
beneficed clergyman of the established church, 
Dr. Johnson, who authenticated upon his au- 
thority the marriage of Swift and Stella, speaks 


enabled to deduce its successive developments, | of him as an honour to Ireland. He was a 


until it arose and expanded into a tree. 
Of isolated facts, discerned in the remote fu- 





* “History of the Twenticth Century,” &c. B 
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great benefactor to the University of Dublin, 
where he received his education; and the 
founder of the Dublin Society, which has since 
done so much to mature and invigorate the 
germs of Irish genius in painting, statuary, and 
architecture, and preceded, if it did not suggest, 
the formation of the London Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures, 
which aimed at similar objects. 

The work of which we are about to give 
some account, is entitled ** Memoirs of the 
Twentieth Century ; being original letters of 
state under George the Sixth, relating to the 
most important events in Great Britain and 
Europe, as to church and ‘State, arts and sci- 
ences, trade, taxes, treaties, peace and war; 
and characters of the greatest persons of those 
times ; from the middle of the eighteenth to the 
end of the twentieth century, and the world ; 
received and revealed in the year 1728, and 
now published for the instruction of all emi- 
nent statesmen, churchmen, patriots, politi- 
cians, projectors, Papists, Protestants. In six 
volumes. Volume first.” 

It is addressed, in an ironical dedication, to 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. Of the six pro- 
mised volumes, only one appeared ; which was 
hurried through the press with marvellous ra- 
pidity (Boyer, Woodfall and Roberts, having 
been all simultaneously employed in bringing 
it out,) and suppressed almost as soon as it was 
completed. One thousand copies were print- 
ed, of which Dr. Madden received, and it is 
supposed destroyed, nine hundred. What be. 
came of the remainder does not appear; any 
more than the motives which could have in- 
duced the ingenious author first to take such 
pains in maturing his work, and passing it, at 
so much expense, thtough the press ; and then 
consigning it to oblivion. All that is certain 
is, that it is now extremely scarce. Mark 
Cephas Tutet, Esq., who had a copy of it, 
never heard but of one other, though he fre- 
quently inquired after it. A second copy of it 
(marked only at 10s. 6d.) appeared in the 
catalogue of H. Chapman, in January, 1782, 
and was bought by Mr. Blundly. 

We are, however, at present, more interest- 
ed by the substance than by the history of this 
remarkable production, 


In the following passage, which we extract 
from his prefage,-the reader will be reminded 
of Swift, whom this writer frequently resem- 
bles, in the sportive wit, the solemn irony, and 
the caustic vivacity, by which that extraordi- 
nary man was distinguished :— 


“ Another -motive I had for making these 
papers public, was, that by magnifying the 
glory of succeeding ministers, | might sink 
and lesson the reputation of those that at pre- 
sent sit at the helm, since they have been so 
regardless of all true merit as to do little or 
nothing for me or my family. I saw it in 
vain to attempt their ruin by downright rail- 
ing, throwing dirt at random, calling them, at 
all adventures, rogues and knaves in print; 
for they have so deluded the world by their 
administration, that they will not listen 
any longer to general declamations, to witty 
insinuations, or the boldest satires, without 
some real facts to vouch them, and prove they 
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are well founded; Now as I found this an in- | caleulated with a correctness and confidence 


Saperable difficulty, since they manage with 
such vile art to keep all proofs of that sort 
from our knowledge, so | know no better me- 
thod to nullify their measures, and serve his 


that is almost akin to the prophetic vision. 
Let us now see what he says of Russia, which 
was, when he was engaged in the composition 
of his work, between 1720 and 1730, little 


majesty and my country, than showing the) better, as compared with its present enormous 
world that, notwithstanding the popular cry of | magnitude, then a barren and frozen desert. 
prosperity in our affairs, there will, some ages |Our ambassador at Moscow is thus supposed 


|to write to the prime minister of England :— 


hence, be much greater and more successful 
ministers than they are, and who, by-the-bye, 
may then remember to their posterity the little 
respect these gentlemen pay one of their ances- 
tors now, whom (out of that modesty so natu- 


ral to all great spirits) I shall not mention 
here.” ae 


Our author’s motto is— 


Mayric agioros ‘orric cinates ware. 
Eurir. 


And undoubtedly his sagacity was not at fault, 
when he saw, in distinct perspective, the deca- 
dence of the Turkish, and the aggrandizement 
of the Russian empires. When he wrote, the 
dominions of the sultan stretched from the 
northern coast of Africa to the Caspian Sea, 
embracing almost every variety of soil and 
climate, while his army was in a most flourish- 
ing condition; and, wielded as it was by an 
energetic despotism, founded on fatalism, seem- 
ed the very sword of fate for deciding the con- 
troversies of nations. ‘That Europe would be 
overrun by the Turks, was an apprehension 
not uncommonly entertained; and that they 
should suffer any serious reverses, so as to be 
reduced to a comparatively insignificant power, 
was, we believe, not regarded by any of the 
leading statesmen and politicians of the earlier 
portion of the éightesnth.esntury, as a coptin- 
gency to be reasonably apprehended. But Dr. 
Madden, even then, saw in that vast empire 
the gerins of decay. He foresaw the effects 
which an intercourse with European states, and 
the progress of civilization, must have, in aba- 
ting the fervor of fanaticism, which gave an 
almost superhuman energy to their arms ; and 
as he knew that what was got by the sword, 
could only be maintained by the sword, he 
hesitates not td give expression to his full be- 
lief, that the decline of their military power 
would be rapidly followed by the loss of their 
territories, and the contraction of their empire. 
He even states the stages of this process, in 
the corruption of the janissaries, who are no 
longer trained or recruited after the old fashion, 
and whose faith in the prophet has been under- 
mined, until it has become a mere hollow pro- 
fession, utterly incapable of stimulating to the 
deeds of daring by which they were formerly 
immortalized. This, observes Dr. Madden, in 


| his anticipative history, is not to be ascribed to 


any contests withduropean powers, in which 
they were unsuccessful. “It is plain that 
these were not the causes, but the effects, of their 
decayed valor and discipline, by which they 
have, by degrees, lost all their conquests in 
Persia, and their territories round the Black 
Sea, together with the greatest part of Tran- 
sylvania, Moldavia, and Wallachia, and al. 
most to the gates of Adrianople.” 

Now, we do regard this as a singularly 
sagacious anticipation of events ; as a progress 
of affairs seen in its causes, and estimated and 


“Your lordship, who is so well acquainted 
with the vast encroachments this powerful em. 
pire has made on all her neighbours around 
her, both on the side of Turkey, Poland, Swe. 
den, and Persia, and how dangerous an ene- 
my afid useful a friend she may prove to the 
affairs of Germany, can never want inclina- 
tion to tie the czar to our interests, by ail the 
ways and means that, in good policy, we can 
make use of.” 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
The French Law of Distribution of Property. 


There has been much discussion in the Eng. 
lish journals on the effects the French law 
abolishing the rights of primogeniture, and 
compelling an equal distribution of the proper- 
ty, and more particularly of the land among 
the children. I[t has: been contended by the 
advocates of the English system, that the effects 
of this law would be ruinous to agriculture, by 
checking improvement and degrading the cha- 
racter of the small landed proprietors. On 
this subject—which is one of great interest to 
the friends of improvement—-we find in the 
concluding parts of Coleman’s Egropean Ag- 
riculture—the following testimony from one 
who must be admitted to be an impartial and 
competent witness. 


SIZE OF FARMS AND DIVISION OF PROPERTY, 


The size of farms in France has been a sub- 
ject of much discussion. The right of primo- 
geniture has ceased to exist there ; and since 
the great revolution, the law has ordained that 
the land possessed by any one at his death 
should be equally divided among his children. 
This did not take place without a hard struggle 
against it on the part of the great proprietors, 
nor without many predictions of ruin to the ag- 
riculture of France, from the infinite subdivi- 
sions which the land was likely to undergo, 
and the small size to which farms were about 
to be reduced. The law, however, has been 
maintained, and, as far as | have been able to 
observe, with the happiest results to France.* 


* In France the total number of taxed landed pro- 
perties is stated, in 1835, to have been 10,896,682, and 
these were again divided into 123,360,338 separate 
pieces of ak It is supposed, however, that of heads 
of families occupying estates, which combine many of 
these smaller divisions, and which consequently be- 
come merely nominal partitions, there are about 5,000,- 
000. Now, allowing an “—- of four to a family, it 
will be seen that there are 20,000,000 of people in 
France directly interested in the property of the soil. 
The number of the proprietors of the soil in England, 
who hold landed property yielding a rent of 100/. ster- 
ling per year, is stated, at the same time, at 38,000; 
and the whole number of proprietors of the soil in 
England and Wales is rated at 200,000, and in the 
whole United Kingdom at 600,000. The extent of the 
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It was predicted, that, under such an arrange- 
ment, no system of extensive agricultural 
improvement could be attempted; and that 
small proprietors being thus multiplied, and 
the labourers themselves becoming proprietars, 
the lands of the country were destined to 
into the hands of men without capital, too ign 
rant to understand or learn the best modes of 
cultivation ; and without the power of apply- 
ing, even if they knew, them. 

These objections are not wholly without 
force ; but as this subject possesses consider- 
able interest for many persons, | hope to be 
excused for enlarging upon it. It happens 
with respect to many things which are deemed 
evils, or from which evil cons uces seem 
likely to result, that there is canaeeing 
or balancing power at work, which, if left free 
to operate, of itself corrects the irregularities, 
restores the equilibrium, and prevents the evils 
apprehended. If all France were to be cut 
up and divided into pieces of ground of the 
size of a table-cloth, as from the comments 
made upon this law by those who know nothing 
of its actual operation one would suppose was 
likely soon to be the case, we should expect a 
state of things extremely adverse to the na- 
tional prosperity. But it must be remembered, 
that while the law requires an equal division 
of the land among his children at the death of 
a proprietor, it does not require that the land 
should remain thus divided. The appropria 
tion of it is left optional with those who inherit 
it; and in this, as in other cases, they will be 
governed by their interests, their convenience, 
and other nameless circumstances by which 
human conduct is ordinarily influenced. A 
father dying and leaving several heirs, sons 
and daughters, it is scarcely probable that they 
will alt wish to devote themselves to agricul- 
ture ; and this too when the parts of such pro- 
perty growing out of this division would be, 
either of them, too small, under any circum- 
stances, for the support of a family. The 
result is, as we should expect it would be in 
such case, that some one of the heirs purchases 
the rights of the others, and the farm remains 
in its integrity. s 

What, then, is the advantage of such a law ? 
It is that it leaves this matter, as it should be 























man disposed to labour an opportunity, as far | 
as possible, fully and effectually to exert | 
that industry. The end which governments 
ordinarily aim at, is the protection of property ; | 
and almost all laws, being made by men of| use, the prevention of its occupation for pur- 
conerty, have this for their great object. But 
weall 


itself; and the object of government should be 
to protect poverty, which constantly requires 
protection. ‘The true wealth of a community is 
its labour, its productive labour. A man is not 
the richer for houses which he cannot occupy ; 
lands, which he cannot use; money, that he 
cannot spend. He might own a continent in the 
moon, but what would that avail him? He 
might die of starvation im the vaults of the Bank 
of England, or in the undisfurbed possession of 
the richest of the mines of Peru. Labour is the 
great source and instrument of subsistence 
and wealth. Labour, therefore, honest labour, 
should be, under all circumstances, the great 
object of the protection and encouragement of 
every just government. Laws should be such as 
to secure to labour, as far as possible, an open 
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h is ordinarily quite able to take care of 








field for exertion. Such is the tendency of the 
laws of France respecting the posthumous divi- 
sion of landed estates. The laws of primo- 
geniture, by which large landed estates go ex- 
clusively into the hands of the eldest son, and 
laws of mortmain, by which lands are forever 
appropriated to particular uses, are laws of a 
different description. The law of primogeniture 
seems to many persons essentially unjust in 
the favoritism which it implies, among those 
who obviously have equal claims upon parental 
kindness and impartiality. The law of mort- 
main and perpetual devises, by which exten- 
sive landed estates are locked up and appro- 
priated in perpetwityeto particular uses, has 
met with many warmcombatants. ‘They ask, 
and With what reason I shall leave to the judg- 
ment of my readers, Was not the land given 
to man, that from it, by his labour, he might 
obtain a subsistence, which, in truth, can come 
from no other source? Now shall any man, 
or set of men, so monopolise and appropriate | 
this land that it shall not be available to these | 
objects? It would seem that the earth belongs 
to those who possess it; and that, when a man 


lefi, to the choice of the parties concerned ; | once quits it forever, his rights in it should 
and that it in fact prevents the too great accu- | cease ; yet society admits the remarkable fact, 
mulation of landed property in the hands of|that men who died centuries ago, shall deter- 
individuals, ‘There can hardly be a greater | mine how the land at present shall be used and 
evil, in countries where labour is abundant, | appropriated; or that it shall not be used nor 
and population presses hard upon the means | appropriated at all. 


of subsistence, than that immense tracts of 
land, which might be made productive, should 
be locked up in the hands of individuals who 
will neither use the land themselves, nor suffer 
it to be used by others. It seems a violation 
of natural right, justice, and humanity ; and 
there are many circumstances in the condition 
of society in the old world, which indicate that 
it must be modified or abandoned. 

One of the first duties of society is to give 
to every man a perfect security in the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of his own industry ; but it 





United Kingdom is about two-thirds that of France. 
—Statistique Générale de la France, par Schnitzler, 
tom. iii. p. 11. 


It does not come within my province to enter 
upon matters of dispute, which, in a period full 
of questions and inquiries seem to be assuming 


an immoral object, to an object prejudicial to 
health or life, or to the public peace and welfare. 
But the appropriation of the soil itself to any 
object in perpetuity, the shutting it up from 


poses of human comfort and subsistence, seems 
incompatible with those natural rights with 
which the Creator endowed man when he 
commanded him to till the earth, that he might 
from it obtain a subsistence. The laws in 
many of the states of the United States, when 
the property of a debtor is seized for the pay- 
ment of his debts, very properly take care to 
leave him in the possession of the tools of his 
trade, that he may still provide for his own, 
and the subsistegce of those dependent on him. 
A law which would rob him of his tools,—and 
while the community and his duty to himself 
and his family require that he should by his 
labour provide for himself and them, should 
virtually put it out of his power to exert that 
industry,—would be of the same character 
with that which, under any pretence or form, 
in the midst of hungry and starving thousands, 
excludes them from the use of that soil from 
which Heaven designed they should get their 
bread, and from which only it can be obtained. 
It is one of the great eflects of the revolution 
which gave independence to the United States, 
and of the great French Revolution, that it broke 
up these restrictive laws, and in general left 
property in land to follow the usual course of 
other property ; and, above all, made it univer- 
sally attainable. 

In the United States, where land is abun- 
dant, and where countless millions of acres 
must remain for countless years unoccupied, 
laws restraining the monopoly of land are far 
less necessary ; but even in the United States 
they should have a care to guard against the 
perpetual appropriation of land for any objects 
whatever, whether under the plea of pious or 
of moral uses, as in fact a direct violation of 
the rights of every generation to judge for 
itself, and to judge only for itself what shall 
or shall not be maintained; and secondly, as 
conferring a power which experience shows is 
liable to gross and injurious abuses. 

A principal objection urged against this sub- 
division of land is, that it prevents any system 
of extensive improvement of the soil by the 
great processes of modern discovery ,—drain- 
ing and subsoiling. This argument has some 
force ; but we may hope that in many cases 
the owners, seeing their own interests clearly 
concerned in such improvements, may com- 
bine their forces to effect them. In many of 
these small holdings, likewise, the cultivation 


importance, and are becoming matters of pri-| being by the spade and not by the plough, the 
vate and public discussion. | am well aware} land will be trenched as a substitute for sub- 
of the necessity of giving as perfect a security | soiling, and an equal productiveness secured. 
as human society admitssof to the rights of| Where such improvements are obviously de- 
property ; but these rights, it would seem,/ manded, and they might be too great for indi- 
should be held in subserviency to a still higher! vidual effort to accomplish, there seems no 
right, and that is, the right to live. That which| reason why the government itself should not 
a man produces by his industry or toil, by his| undertake them, assessing the expense upon 
skill or genius, exerted without prejudice to the} the different owners of the land in such forms 


equal rights of another man, is his own; it 
is his exclusively, and it should be his in 
perpetuity; that is, the appropriation of it 
should be his, and should be uncontrolled ex- 


as would be equitable, and made payable at 
such periods as would render its discharge 
practicable. 

It is objected likewise that these small farm- 
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ers, having no capital to apply in the cultiva- 
tion of their lands, and being of a class not 
likely to be acquainted with modera improve- 
ments in husbandry, their agriculture will pro- 
bably be of an inferior character. These 
objections must be allowed some weight; but 
then the holders of these small parcels are 
acting under the most powerful of all stimu- 
lants, that of their own immediate self-interest. 
They themselves being the owners of the soil, 
whatever improvements it receives, and what- 
ever crops it produces, must accrue directly 
to their own benefit. The holding being 
small, it becomes the more important that it 
should be forced to the greatest extent, in order 
to meet their wants. This circumstance will 
prompt to the greatest exertiofs in procuring 
from every available source, and in saving 
their manure for the enriching of their small 
farms. Labour and economy thus applied, 
may be said in themselves to constitute a valu- 
able and active capital. 

But in place of speculations let us revert to 
facts, and inquire how this system has actually 
worked in France. It has produced a great 
revolution in the tenure of property ; but from 
the best inquiries | could make among the 
most intelligent and candid, | found a unani- 
mous and emphatical acknowledgment of its 
beneficial results. In what may most properly 
be called the rural districts, that is, a district 
somewhat remote from large towns and vil- 
lages, there are found farms in size from one 
hundred to five hundred, seven hundred, and a 
thousand acres and upwards ; and so it seems 
likely to remain. The law, though it requires 
a division of the real estate among the heirs, 
does not make it compulsory to continue such 
division. The law in fact does little else in 
such situations than, so to say, to bring the 
land into the market, afd leave it then to be 
disposed of according to the circumstances of 
time and place. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Por“ The Friend.” 
MARY TIGHE. 


In Rowton’s Female Poets of Great Britain, 
from which some extracts have already ap- 
peared in “* The Friend,” Mary Tighe is stated 
to be “ the daughter of William Blackford, of 
the county of Wicklow, where she was born 
in or about the year 1773. She is chiefly 
known by her splendid poem of Psyche, which, 
for gorgeousness of colouring and refinement 
of imagination, is scarcely behind the best 
verses of Moore, while it is certainly more 
chaste and spiritual in its sentiment. She| 
died in 1810.” 

Then follows a specimen of Psyche of con- 
siderable length, after which the compiler | 
remarks :— 

“ Beautiful, however, as ig this poem of 
Psyche, | am not sure that Mary Tighe is not 
more successful when she is less ambitious. 
The following verses give a good specimen of 
her more simple style: 


THE LILY. 


How wither'd, perish’d, seems the form, 
Of yon obscure unsightly root! 

Yet from the blight of wintry storm, 
It hides secure the precions fruit, 


THE FRIEND. 


The careless eye can find no grace, 
No beauty in the scaly folds, 

Nor see within the dark embrace 
What iatent loveliness it holds. 


Yet in that bulb, those sapless scales, 
The lily wraps her silver vest, 
Till vernal suns and vernal gales 
Shall kiss once more her fragrant breast. 


Yes, hide beneath the mouldering heap 
The undelighting slighted thing ; 
There in the cold earth buried deep, 
In silence let it wait the Spring. 


Oh, many a stormy night shall close 
In gloom upon the barren earth, 

While still in undisturbed repose, 
Uninjur'd lies the fature birth ; 


And ignorance, with sceptic eye, 

Hope’s patient smile shall wondering view ; 
Or mock her fond credulity, 

As her soft tears the spot bedew. 


Sweet smile of Hope, delicious tear, 

The sun, the shower indeed shall come; 
The promis’d verdant shoot appear, 

And nature bid her blossoms bloom. 


And thou, O virgin Queen of Spring ! 
Shalt from thy dark and lowly bed, 

Bursting thy green sheath’s silken string, 
Unveil thy charms, and perfume shed ; 


Unfold thy robes of purest white, 
Unsullied from their darksome grave, 
And thy soft petal’s flowery light 
In the mild breeze unfetter’d wave. 


So Faith shall seek the lowly dust, 
Where humble Sorrow loves to lie, 

And bid her thus her hopes entrust, 
And watch with patient cheerful eye ; 


And bear the long, cold, wintry night, 
And bear her own degraded doom, 

And wait till Heaven's reviving light, 
Eternal Spring! shall burst the gloom.” 


For ** The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 101.) 


In the year 1801, Abel Thomas removed to 
reside at Monallen, in Adams county, Penn- 
sylvania. Some time after, he started on an 
extensive religious visit 10 meetings in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and New York. Dur- 
ing the journey he wrote the following letter : 


“ Hadson’s City, 19th of Twelfth month, 


“ Dear Ellin,—I thought to have wrote to 
thee before this time, but have had no safe op- 
portunity. I have been amongst the moun- 
tains and back inhabitants ; where many meet- 
ings have been settled since | was this way. 


| Had it not been that Friends were kind to me, 


| had not been here so soon by many days.— 
They frequently sent forwards ten or fifteen 
miles, to lay out ‘meetings for me; the days 
being so short that |. gould not ride from one 
meeting to another in time for them to give 
notice fully to their friends and neighbours. I 
had often to ride in the night, in the snow, 
and in the rain,—dismal roads. I was often 
sorry for my companions: they appeared, 
some of them, almost overcome with the cold, 
My little mare carried me over all, and has not 
yet thrown me; and I cant find that she is 
falling away. 


‘* When I left home, | had the pleasure of 
riding alone to the place | intended to stop. | 
was at Exeter meeting, and also at Hardwich, 
where Friends had notice. It was a meeting 
of encouragement to me. Often, in travelling, 
I had to look back at my little family whom [ 
had loved, may be, more in deed than in word ; 
laying out what great things | might have done 
for them if | had stayed at home, and felt my- 
self as lightsome and as peaceful as | then was. 
But, turning to view how I felt some time be- 
fore I left home, 1 found myself almost as 
happy as | could wish, and was seldom trou- 
bled with discouraging thoughts. 

“| arrived, there [Cornwall] on Sixth-day, 
in the afternoon—the next day I rested. 
Friends taid-out nine meetings for me te at- 
tend the next week. I was at Cornwall on 
First-day ; the next at Upper Clove, and the 
third at Lower Clove : at both these last, silent. 
Something befel me here, so different from 
what | was used to, that | thought it no harm 
to let thee know, in writing. It was a large 
meeting,—the house crowded with Friends and 
others, I perceived a good deal of uneasiness 
before meeting closed: and when it broke up 
there were but few Friends gave me their 
hands. The friend with whom | lodged the 
night before, had told me that there was a 
friend who had got his horse shod in order to 
pilot me to the next meeting. This friend led 
me to him, and asked him if he was ready to 
go with me. He answered, he had thought to 
go ; but something had fell in his way so that 
he could not. It appeared to me as a come 
off. From this meeting to the one to be held 
next day, was called twenty-six miles. I went 
to my creature, and led it towards the people, 
who appeared to be in haste to getaway. I 
stood with my cane in my hand ;.and no friends 
came to me, nor asked me to go home with 
them. Afier some time, | saw my old friend 
T. T. fixing his wagon, to go off. I led my 
mare to him, and pleasantly and cheerfully 
asked him where | should get something for 
my creature to eat. He told me that 1 might 
come with him. | accepted his kindness, and 
followed him home. 

“‘ After some time, I began to inquire the 
way to the meeting. He told me it was a 
shame to let me go alone, and that he would 
go with mea little way. I let him know I did 
not desire him to go ; he being old and feeble 
—that | was used to travel—and if he would 
give me directions to the great road up the 
river, | might ride until bed-time, and lodge at 
a tavern or private house—and that | was not 
afraid of getting there in time. The old man 
went with me some miles, and left me ata 
friend's house. J got up early next morning, 
and the friend’s son went with me. We got 
there just as the meeting was sitting, and an 
encouraging meeting to me it was. 

“I do not blame the Friends. It’s likely 
they thought that I was a poor, unworthy old 
man. I thought so myself. It is likely they 
thought I had no business to put them to so 
much trouble,—not only in attending the meet- 
ing, but in spending their time giving notice in 
the neighbourhood. I thought it was not far 
from being right, as to myself, in using me s0 ; 
for I have often been telling thee that Friends 
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sometimes were too fondly kind ; and it is more 
fitting for me to know the feeling of being pub- 
licly despised by brethren. It did me no harm ; 
I was not in the least disordered. { compared 
such treatment with that of too much fondness ; 
the latter much more disagreeable. 

“ Dear Ellin, | have a great deal to say to 

thee. 1 feel thee often near to my life. | just 
say that it is well with me, I have a good 
Master—am so well harnessed that I find my- 
self a full match for every obstruction [ have 
to meet with; yet often see myself very little 
and low, and much spent; yet even in that, | 
feel myself, in a good degree, happy, in a re- 
signed state,—from under condemnation. I 
say | feel my yoke is easy, an@ my burden 
i All that [ have to go through in the 
day and in the night,—in the snow and in the 
rain,—is but little for me to go through, hard- 
ly worth mentioning,—for the love I have for 
Him that hath done great things for me. | 
feel nearly united to the people, in gospel love ; 
and, from appearance, they to me. Our meet- 
ings generally are held in solemn fulness, and 
break up under such a covering. It is a great 
thing, to live near the Truth, where the wicked 
one cannot touch us, nor endanger our safety. 
This, | do desire for thee and my children.— 
It is likely you are almost discouraged, as to 
the things of this world. Then, let us turn 
more actively to religious matters. There is 
never-failing encouragement, if we do all we 
can to please Him who is able to prosper us, 
and to bring about matters beyond our expec- 
tations. 

“T have been at forty meetings. From what 
I have been told, there are sixty before me in 
New York government and Pennsylvania. It 
is not likely you will see me home before the 
last of the nd month. “<s 

Axset Tomas.” 

No clearer evidence can be offered by any 
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erable matter before me, and afer speaking 
three or four sentences which came with 
weight, all closed up, and I stood still and si- 
lent for several minutes, and saw nothing 
more, not one word to speak. I perceived the 
eyes of most of the people were upon me, they, 
as well as myself, expecting more ; but nothing 
further appearing, I sat down, | think I may 
say in reverent fear and humble resignation, 
when that remarkable sentence of Job was 
presented to my mind, ‘ Naked came I out of 
my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return; 
the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away : 
blessed be the name of the Lord.’ I suppose 
for nearly a quarter of an hour [ remained in 
a silent quiet ; but aftefWards let in great rea- 
sonings and fear lest I had not waited the right 
time to stand up, and so was suffered to fall 
into reproach; for the adversary who is ever 
busy and unwearied in his attempts to devour, 
persuaded me to believe that the people would 
laugh me to scorn, and | might as well return 
home immediately and privately, as attempt 
any further visit on the island. After meeting 
| hid my inward exercise and distress as much 
as | could. Iodged that night with a sympa- 
thizing friend and experienced elder, who be- 
gan to speak encouragingly to me; but | said 
to him, that | hoped he would not take it amiss 
if | desired him to forbear saying any thing ; 
for if he should say good things, | had no ca- 
pacity to believe, and if otherwise, | could not 
then understand so as to be profitably corrected 
or instructed, and after some time I fell asleep. 
When I awoke, I remembered that the sen- 
tences | had delivered in the meeting, were 
truths which could not be wrested to the dis- 
advantage of Friends, or dishonour of the 
cause of Truth, though they might look like 
roots or something to paraphrase upon; and 
although my standing some time silent before 


member of our Society to prove his want of|I sat down might occasion the people to think 


possessing the faith he makes profession of, 
than dissatisfaction with a minister of Christ, 
for sitting in silence through a meeting. The 
ministry of the Gospel can neither be exercised 
in the will, nor in the time of man, and if his 
Divine Master does not give a minister the 
word to publish, wherein is he worthy of blame 
for not addressing an assembly? Sometimes 
the poor minister is made sensible of the state 
of the meeting, but has not liberty as yet to 
express it, 
religious exercise in the congregation, and their 


great craving after words, may be the cause of 


the mouth of the minister being sealed. Rich- 
ard Jordan tells us that he attended a large 
meeting at Wilmington, and adds, “| sat it 
through in silence,—I believe to the great dis- 
appointment of many; but I was thankful in 
being preserved from gratifying the itching 
ears.” He says of a meeting held at Marshy 
Creek, “ I was painfully exercised throughout 
the meeting in silence ; yet found relief in the 
conclusion, from the belief that I was in the 
way of my duty.” 

John Churchman mentions in his journal, a 
remarkable instance of obedience to Divine 
pointings in his ministry. He was at Flush- 
ing on Long Island where the Yearly Meeting 
was held. He says, “ On First-day I thought 


me a silly fellow, yet they had no cause to 
blame me for delivering words without sense 
or life. Thus I became very quiet, and not 
much depressed, and was favoured with an 
humble resignation of mind, and a desire that 
the Lord would be pleased to magnify his own 
name and truth, and preserve me from bring- 
ing any reproach thereon. 
meetings appointed, and my particular friend 
and intimate acquaintance, Caleb Raper, of 


Sometimes, perhaps, the want of| Burlington, being at that meeting, went as 


companion with me, of whose company | was 
glad, he being a valuable elder. We went 
first to Rockaway, then to Jamaica, Seque- 
tague, Setawket, Matinicock, Cowneck, and 
Westbury meetings, and at most of them | had 
good satisfaction ; the presence of the Lord in 
whom | delighted above all things, being wit- 
nessed to my comfort, and I believe to the 
edification and comfort of the sincere in heart ; 
but the testimony of Truth was particularly 
sharp to the lukewarm professors and libertines 
in our Society. That humbling time | had at 
Flushing was of singular service to me, being 
thereby made willingly subject to the Divine 
openings of Truth, the motion of the eternal 
Spirit and pure Word of life, in speaking to the 
several states of those who were present in the 
meetings, and life came into dominion, and the 
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I had an engagement to stand up, and consid- | power thereof overshadowed at times, to my 


humble admiration ; blessed be the name of the 
Lord who is worthy forever and ever!” 

How much better for the meeting, and the 
minister, that he should not rise to speak until 
he has something given him to say, and that 
he should not attempt to proceed when his Mas- 
ter withdraws his illumination and direction. 
Mistakes have sometimes been made by those 
who are rightly anointed for the work. Samuel 
Fothergill on one occasion whilst labouring in 
the ministry, found the spring of life to stay, 
but did not immediately cease speaking. When 
the meeting was over, feeling that he had been 
wrong, and yet not quite clear wherein he had 
mistaken his way, he asked of that honest, 
clear-sighted mother in Israel, Sarah Taylor, 
what she had to say of his service that day. 
She told him that as he had spoken she had 
travelled in exercise with him up to a certain 
point in his discourse. “There,” she said, 
* thou lost thy guide, thrust thy hands into thy 
own pockets and helped thyself!” 


(To be continued.) 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
Marsh’s Life of George Fox. 


Although it is not needful, nor indeed is it 
proper, for members of the Society of Friends 
to be looking much towards the writings and 
opinions of members of other Christian sects, 
for information and direction on religious sub- 
jects, yet, from the fair, and generally impar- 
tial manner, in which the author of the above 
work, has acquitted himself of a somewhat dif- 
ficult task, and from the many striking and 
significant views expressed therein, it is a ques- 
tion, whether it is not a work in which we 
may be lawfully allowed to feel, rather an 
unusual interest. Coming as it does, from a 
regular member of what is called the Estab- 
lished Church of England, and promulgating 
as it does, sentiments and views, so opposite in 
their nature to the tenets and principles held 
by that religious society, and approaching in 
several important points, nearer to those which 
Friends have always believed to be in accord- 
ance with true and primitive Christianity, it 
certainly appears to be rather a remarkable 


I ventured to have | book 


As many, perhaps, may not have had an 
opportunity of examining it for themselves, it 
has been thought, that a few brief extracts 
might not be uninteresting or discouraging to 
some readers of ** The Friend ;” and whilst 
reading those which may from time to time be 
selected for publication, it should be borne in 
mind, that they are not the expressions of one 
who was educated amongst or professes to be 
in unity with Friends, but they are those of a 
member of the Episcopalian Society. 

On page 21, in speaking of the early Chris- 
tian church, he says, “ Jt appears from histo- 
rical record, that the early Christian church 
retained its apostolic and simple purity during 
the period of the first three centuries ; but in 
the fourth century, schisms made their appear- 
ance, and it began to degenerate. 

“After its adoption by Constantine the 
Great as the State religion of the empire, its 
accession to power and riches was so rapid, 
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that it soon became an object of worldly inter-| ments in Ireland, at that place,) in conjunction 
est, which every succeeding reign tended to) with his son-in-law, J. G. Gubbins, (now resid- 
increase, by loading it with temporalities, dig-| ing in our city,) are the enterprising proprie- 


nities and ecclesiastical power ; till in the plen- 
itude of papal dominion, its apostacy assumed 
that heterogeneous commixture, in which the 
pure precepts of the Gospel were obscured in 
Jewish rites, and pagan superstitions. . . . 

“Tn the altar, the daily mass, the incense, 
and the rites of the priests, we find something 
approaching to the priesthood and daily sacri- 
fice under the Levitical Law ; and in the bap- 
tism of infants (a popish invention), a substi- 
tute for circumcision. And thus the pure 
precepts of the Gospel and the simple practices 
of the early church were corrupted by imita- 
tion of Jewish rites, and obscured by heathen 
superstitions. . . 

“From the slavish influence of this dark 
system of priestcraft, and of ‘ these cunningly 
devised fables,’ the glorious light of the Refor- 
mation, rescued a great portion of the human 
race ; yet did not so entirely dispel those mists 
in which the superstitions and errors of popery 
had Jong enveloped the understandings of men, 


but that there still remained a great darkness} 


upon spiritual matters, . . . 

“Such, moreover, was the power of long 
continued habit trained to place important con- 
siderations upon external forms and ceremo- 
nies, that no one reformer, prior to George 
Fox, had altogether rejected ceremonies in the 
performance of public worship, or the observ- 
ance of any religious rite upon admittance into 
a community of membership. But he, regard- 
ing worship alone in the light of a spiritual act 
between the heart of man and his Maker, in- 
stituted a worship of silent waiting, and more 
particularly called upon his followers to rely 
upon that measure of Divine light or grace, 
which it has pleased God to place in the hearts 
of all men, for their edification, guidance, and 
right understanding of his revealed law, pro- 
vided they are willing to submit to ils silent 
teachings.” 
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Packing Provisions in Philadelphia.—lIt 


is perhaps not generally known that we have| 


employment to 60 persons. 


tors of this establishment, which gives daily 
The beef and 
pork packed by this firm are in high repute in 
London and elsewhere in the United Kingdom. 

There are also two or three other establish- 
ments about commencing operations; and, it 
is believed, that when the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road shall be completed, offering cheap passage 


and quick despatch even to the animal world 


from the interior, Philadelphia will prove the 
most eligible location, all things considered, in 


the United States, for packing provisions for 


foreign markets.—Varth American. 


The Tea Plant in the United States.—The 


planters and farmers of the Southern States 
will be gratified to learn that seven cases of 
black and green tea plants, Chinese stock, have 
just arrived from London in the ship American 


Eagle, shipped by Dr. Junius Smith, during 
his visit to that city. There are five hundred 


plants, of from five to seven years’ growth ; all 
are designed by the Doctor for seed plants. 


A small quantity of tea seed was brought out 
by him in the steamship Britannia, which was 


received in London overland from the North- 


west provinces of India. We understand the 
Doctor designs to proceed soon to the South, 
with a view of forming a plantation. More 
plants are expected from India and China, this 


season, and if we may judge from the progress 
already made, we have now the means in 
hand of extending the tea plantations through- 
out such sections of our country as may be 


found adapted to their culture.—Journal of 
Commerce. 


From the Boston Courier. 
The Pitcairn Islanders, 


Every reader is familiar with the story of 


the mutineers of the Bounty, and the singular 
circumstances which led to the formation of a 
settlement on Pitcairn’s Island, where the pa- 
triarch John Adams taught a community of 


within the borders of our city, one of the most |South Sea islanders to live in Arcadian sim- 


extensive establishments for packing provisions 
on the Atlantic border, or in the country. In 
this establishment there were slaughtered last 
week 1500 head of hogs; there have been 
6000 already slaughtered this season. The 
proprietors expect to increase the number to 


plicity and virtuous bliss, 
some reports have prevailed which indicated 
an unfavourable change in the condition of 
these interesting people. 
to find that these are without foundation, and 
that the simple-hearted islanders still maintain 


Within a few years, 


But we are gratified 


20,000, besides some 800 to 1000 head of|their innocent manners, and happy ignorance 


beef cattle, before the close of the season. 
Much of the pork packed is singed, which is 
preferred in Great Britain to the scalded meat, 
being firmer afid harder, and consequently, 
keeping better than that which is scalded. 
Large quantities of lard are packed in bladders 
for shipment. Besides the shipments made by 
the House to the various other markets in Great 
Britain, they have for some time past despatch- 
ed one vessel monthly to London, and intend 
hereafier sending a vessel every month, there- 
by opening a regular communication between 
that port and ours; a consummation much to 
be desired. 

John Russell, Esq., of Limerick, who has 
one of the most extensive packing establish- 


of luxury and vice. There seems to be one 
spot in the world where the benefits of civili- 
zation prevail without any of its evils. 

The following is the most recent description 
of the Pitcairn community. It is furnished by 
Capt. Worth, of the British ship Calypso, who 
visited the island im March of the present year. 
The old sailor’s eyes appear to have quite run 
over at the sight of such a picture of happi- 
ness :— 

I never was so gratified by such a visit, and 
would rather have gone there than to any part 
of the world. They are the most interesting, 
contented, moral, and happy people that can be 
conceived. Their delight at our arrival was 
beyond anything. The comfort, peace, strict 


morality, industry, and excessive cleanliness 
and neatness that were apparent about every- 
thing around them, were really such as I was 
not prepared to witness. Their learning and 
attainments in general education and informa. 
tion were really astonishing. All dressed in 
English style. The men a fine race, and the 
women and children very pretty, and their 
manners really of a superior order, and smil- 
ing and joyous, Crime appears to be unknown ; 
and if there is really true happiness on earth, 
it is surely theirs, 

The island is romantic and beautiful, the 
soil of the richest description, yielding almost 
every tropical fruit and vegetable ; in short, it 
is a little paradise. 

I exami their laws, added a few to them, 
assembled them all in the church and address- 
ed them, saying how gratified I was to find 
them in the happy state they were ; advising 
them to follow in the steps of virtue and recti- 
tude as they had hitherto done, and they would 
never want the sympathies of their country- 
men, the English, who were most interested 
about them. I added such advice as | thought 
useful, and such suggestions as would, of 
course, be for their advantage. 

It was really affecting to see these primitive 
and excellent people, both old and young, one 
hundred and forty in the whole, looking up to 
me, and almost devouring all | said, with eager 
attention, and with scarcely a dry eye among 
them; and, ‘albeit unused to the melting 
mood,’ I found a moisture collecting in my 
own eyes, which J could scarcely restrain, they 
were so grateful, so truly thankful for all the 
kindnesses that had from time to time been 
shown them, and the interest in their welfare 
shown by us and our countrymen. I had all 
the men and most of the women on board, but 
there was such a sea that the poor girls were 
dreadfully sea-sick. I fired some guns, and 
let off rockets on the night of our departure ; 
and they returned the compliment by firing an 
old honey-combed gun belonging to the 
Bounty. 

I set them completely up; gave them 100 
Ibs. of powder, ensign, and union jack, casks 
of salt beef and pork, implements of agriculture 
of all kinds, clothes, books, &c., and sailed on 
the evening of the 11th for Tahiti. 

Reprove mildly and sweetly in the calmest 
manner, in the gentlest terms ; not in a haugh- 
ty or imperious way, not hastily or fiercely, 
nor with sour looks, or in bitter language ; for 
these ways do beget all the evil, and hinder 
the best effects of reproof. ‘They do certainly 
inflame and disturb the person reproved ; 
they breathe wrath, disdain and hatred against 
the reprover ; but do not so well enlighten the 
man to see his error, or affect him with a kind- 
ly sense of Wis miscarriage, or dispose him to 
correct his fault. Such reproofs look rather 
like the wounds and persecutions of enmity 
than as remedies ministered by a friendly 
hand ; they harden men so much, they scorn 
to mind on each occasion. If reproof doth hot 
savour of humanity, it signifies nothing; it 
must be a bitter pill, wrapt in gold, and tem- 
pered with sugar, otherwise it will not go down 
or work effectually.—Eztract. 































































Hot Springs of Arkansas..—These springs 
are among the wonders of creation. ‘They are 
worth a travel of many hundred miles merely 
to look at. ‘They are located in Hot-Spring 
county, fifty-five miles west of Little Rock, on 
a creek which empties into the Washitta river, 
six miles distant, in latitude 34 1-2. The 
creek, which rises in the mountains some 4 
miles above, winds its way between two hills, 
running north and south, with a valley be- 
tween, which is in some places fifty and in 
some one hundred yards wide. On the side of 
one of the hills, which is very precipitous, and 
rises to the height of four hundred feet, the 
Hot Springs break out in oe positions 
from the margin of the creek to the summit 
of the hill. The number of springs is said to 
be about seventy-five or eighty, within a space 
of five hundred yards; but the number is not 
uniform, new springs breaking out and old 
ones filling up. ‘There are numerous cold wa- 
ter springs within a few yards of the hot ones. 
The heat of the water is sufficient to scald a 
hog or fowl, to boil eggs or wash clothes, with- 
out the aid of fire. 

The creek is so much heated by the springs 
that horses and cattle will not drink of ita 
mile below. The United States claim the Hot 
Springs as a reservation; individuals claim 
them under pre-emption. The consequence 
is, that only temporary improvements are made 
or will be made tntil the title is confirmed. 
These springs are destined to attract great at- 
tention for their invaluable healing properties, 
as well as natural curiosity. In the same vi- 
cinity is the Magnetic Cave, a large bed of 
magnetic rock, and the Crystal Mountain, 
where beautiful crystals of various forms are 
found. In several of the mountains are found 
the best quarries of whetstone in the United 
States. Accommodations for invalids are 
greatly improved within the present year.— 
Nashville Whig. 








Marriage.—If people come together in 
marriage with the extravagant expectation 
that all are to be halcyon days; the husband 
conceiving that all is to be authority with him, 
and the wife that all is to be accommodation 
to her; everybody sees how that must end; 
but if they come together with a prospect of 
happiness, they must come with the reflection 
that, not bringing perfection in themselves, 
they have no right to expect it on the other 
side ; that, having respectively many infirmi- 
ties of their own to be overlooked, they must 
overlook the infirmities of each other.—Lord 
Stowell. 





Verdict against a Railroad Company.—A 
cause was tried in Buffalo recently, between 
Mary Walker, wife of Hiram Walker, deceas- 
ed, and the Buffalo and Niagara Falls Rail- 
road Company. On the 18th of December, 
1847, the husband was killed by the upsetting 
of the cars upon that road, at the curve in the 
road at Black Rock Dam, and the suit was 
brought for damages. The jury returned a 
verdict for $3500.— Late Paper. 





A Mass of Copper. The Pittsburg Mining 
Company on Lake Superior have recently 





blasted down and cut up a mass of copper, 
nearly pure and malleable, which weighed no 
less than eighty tons. The value of this mass 
of copper, when delivered in market, will ex- 
ceed $25,000. Nothing in the whole history 
of copper approaches this. 


is the most useful: and a prudent friend, is 
generally of more service than a zealous one. 





- ‘THE FRIEND. | 





The American Almanac and Repository of 


highly valuable publication, and contains, in- 
cluding a complete calendar, 370 closely print- 
ed duodecimo pages, embracing a large amount 
of useful information, ranged under at least 
220 distinct heads; thus rendering it, as a 
book of reference, a truly important acquisi- 
tion to the merchant, the mechanic, the lawyer, 
the man of science, and to business men in 
general. 


which must have been requisite to accumulate 
and properly digest such a mass of informa- 
tion, on such a diversity of subjects, cannot 
well be duly appreciated. The publishers, in 
their prefatory remarks, sey:—t. is believ- 
ed that the present volume is equal to its pre- 
deéessors in fulness and accuracy, and that it 
will sustain the high character of the American 
Almanac as a trustworthy manual for refer- 
ence, and a full repository of useful know- 
ledge. 


THE FRIEND. 


— os 


That friendship which makes the least noise, 
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Useful Knowledge, for the year 1849. 
Boston: Charles C, Little and James Brown. 
Philadelphia: Charles Marshall, Grigg & 
Elliott, and Thomas, Cewperthwait & Co. 


The present is the twentieth volume of this 


The indefatigable pains and perseverance 





Since our last statement of cholera cases 


and deaths, the New York &ccounts furnish 


the following. Under date of Twelfth month 
13th.—The Health Office reports four new 
cases at the Marine Hospital, Staten Island ; 
two of them had previously been confined with 
typhus fever, but had had no communication 
with the patients attacked with cholera. No 
death in the preceding 24 hours. 14th.— 
Seven persons attacked with the disease since 
yesterday ; they were all passengers in the 
packet. 15th.—Six new cases and three 
deaths reported. 16th.—Three deaths; and 
18th, the report from the hospital states five 
new cases of cholera and two deaths since 
yesterday, all passengers in the packet. 19th. 
—The Quarantineeport says there have been 
two new cases and two deaths. 





The Park theatre in New York is reported 
to have been destroyed by fire. A happy cir- 


cumstance it would be if we were rid of all the 


synagogues of Satan from thorough convic- 


tion of the wrong done in them, and in sup- 


porting them. 





The Daily News states that much excite- 


ment was created in Baltimore last week by 
the arrival of a ship from Helvoetsluys, on 
board of which there had occurred on her 
passage, several cases of cholera, of which 
some died. By the 28th ult. all the invalids 
remaining since the 19th had recovered, and 
the crew and passengers thenceforth were free 
from disease. She was placed under strict 
surveillance, and all communication with her 
interdicted by the health department, although 
the disease appeared to have left her. 


The same paper states that the cholera made 


its appearance at Castlebar in Ireland, on the 
16th of last month. All who were attacked 
recovered exeept one, who had delayed too 
long applying toa physician. It is remark- 
able that it first appeared on the west side of 
Ireland. The physicians do not regard it as 
contagious. 


Under the head of Foreign Items, it states 


that the cholera has re-appeared in St. Peters- 
burg, and rages more fiercely than in the Sev- 
enth month. What a fearful condition is all 
Europe in at the present period. Hundreds of 
thousands of men in arms; disease and death 
stalking abroad ; and it is not improbable that 
during the siege of towns, and the outbreaks 
of an enraged populace and soldiery, many 
must suffer for want of proper food. 


It was from Dutch ships with troops among 


whom the cholera was prevailing, that the 
vessel at Baltimore is supposed to have con- 
tracted the disease. In order to support the 
King of Prussia, and enable him to maintain 
his dominion over his subjects, the Russians 
are said to have now assembled on the Werscht, 
400,000 men, with 300 pieces of artillery. 
How can any of the professed ministers of the 
Gospel of the Prince of Peace, advocate or 
countenance war, offensive or defensive? Do 
they not behold the awful destruction of hu- 
man life, morals, and happiness which inevit- 
ably follow its direful course? How can any 
man plead for war with His example before 
him, who was led as a lamb to the slaughter, 
when he had command over legions of mighty 
angels, or by his own all-powerful word could 
have smitten down to the ground all his ene- 
mies? He did not resort to defensive war, for 


his protection against the hands of wicked 


men. And he set us an example that we 
should follow his steps. Surely a fearful re- 
sponsibility must rest upon those who have the 


New Testament in their hands, and professing 
to believe the doctrine, that “If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his,” 
they should contradict both the precepts and 
the Spirit of the Redeemer, and go about to 
advocate war in the broad day of Gospel light 
and knowledge. 


VIRGINIA AND NEW ENGLAND. 


We have cut the following from one of our 
city papers. It appears to have been written 
to prove that manufacturing is the support of 
agriculture. However that may be, to us it 
shows the great advantage that an industrious 
white population, who have no slaves to toil 
for them, have over a body of white gentlemen 
and ladies who think it degrading to put their 
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hands to the plough or the spindle, whose 
wealth consists inthe number of human beings 
whom they call their property, but who have 
the same right to life, liberty, and the enjoy- 
ment of happiness with themselves. 


“It is the opinion of all writers, that none 
of the American colonies settled by British 
emigrants, presented greater advantages than 
Virginia. its climate, its soil, its minerals ; 
its diversity of hill and dale, its water-falls, in 
fine, all its natural endowments are not ex- 
ceeded, if equalled, by any other State in the 
Union. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, 
remarks, in speaking of her capacities :-—* It 
is not easy to say what are the articles, either 
of necessity, comfort or luxury, which we can- 
not raise, as everything hardier than the olive, 
and as hardy as the fig, may be raised here in 
the open air.’ Flint, another accredited wri- 
ter, says :—‘ Virginia is traversed by so many 
considerable streams, that pursue parallel 
courses through the level Atlantic Belt, and 
the navigation of these streams, has been so 
much improved by artificial means, that most 
of the transport of the State is by water ; and 
commerce is in this way brought to the doors 
of the people. To the productions common to 
the Northern and Middle States, this State 
adds the sweet potato, the finest tobacco, and 
in the southern parts, cotton asa crop. The 
productions of the North and the South, apples 
and wheat, cotton and tobacco, meet here as 
in Tennessee. ‘The temperature, soil and cir- 
cumstances, are supposed to be favourable, in 
the highest degree, to the cultivated grape and 
the silk mulberry. Nature has given the State 
every advantage of position, climate and navi- 
gable rivers.” The State of Virginia contains 
about 64,000 square miles, or about 1,000 
square miles more than the whole of the New 
England States, whose area is as follows :— 


Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 


30,000 square miles. 
9,280 do. 
10,2)2 do. 
7,500 do. 

1,360 do. 
4,674 do. 


Total, 63,026 


“ We need only tell our readers of the dif- 
ference there is between the soil, climate, and 
natural advantages of Virginia, when compared 
with New England. -'The former is, as it were, 
a paradise ; the latter a cold, sterile soil. The 
one rich in all nature’s best gifis—the other re- 
quiring the greatest industry, without produc- 
ing sufficient food for its inhabitants. The 


do. 


THE FRIEND. 


** The estimated annual product of Virginia 
and New England, according to the census of 
1840, by Professor Tucker, a native of Vir- 
ginia, was as follows :— 


Virginia. 
$50,085,821 
8,349,211 
5,299,451 
3,321,629 
617,700 
95,172 


N. England. 
$74,749,889 
82,784,185 
13,528,740 
3,803,638 
3,361,287 
9,424,555 


Agriculture, 
Manufactures, 
Commerce, 
Mining, 
Forests, 
Fisheries, 


$67,669,045 $187,652,294 


** We have no disposition to make invidious 
comparisons, and shall therefore leave the de- 
ductions from these facts to be made by the 
intelligent reader, with the single remark, that 
had surveyors been sent out to examine these 
two districts of country, with a view to mak- 
ing a settlement, New England certainly would 
not have been selected as the most advantage- 
ous. 

“What might fot Virginia have been, had 
she possessed a free population from the com- 
mencement, and had turned her attention to 
manufactures? Strange to say, New Eng- 
land exceeds her nearly twenty-five millions in 
agriculture, besides her other productions.” 


Zeal in the cause of religion accompanied 
with the living experience of its sanctifying 
power in the heart, and springing from a con- 
viction of duty, is very cheering to the true 
disciples of Christ. And where people are 
free from the influence of priestcraft, and erect 
places of Divine worship, from a sincere love 
and honour of Almighty God, their fellow 
pilgrims, though differing in opinion respect- 
ing the obligation of some forms, will be far 
from lightly esteeming their sincere efforts to 
spread the kingdom of the universal Redeemer 
in the earth. 

The following is taken from a late paper : 


‘‘ Churches.—If churches can reform hab- 
its, and make people good, then Indiana is in 
a prosperous condition, for there are no less 
than 661 Baptist churches in that State, which 
gives one for every seven miles, without refer- 
ence to the churches of other denominations.” 


If righteousness kept pace with population 
and manufactures, what a people should we 
be! Righteousness exalteth a nation, but 
sin is a reproach to any people.” From the 
Inquirer we take the following notice of the 
rapid increase of a western city, placed as if 
in contrast, on “ the freedom side” of the Ohio 


comparative popylation of Virginia and New| iver. 


England, white and colored, in 1790, 1810 and 
1840, was as follows: 

Virginia. 
442,115 
306,139 


748,308 
551,534 
423,088 


974,622 
746,968 
498,829 


N. England. 
992,781 
17,042 


1790.—W hite, 
Coloured, 


1,009,823 
1,451,985 
19,906 


1,471,892 
2,212,165 
22.657 


Total, 


1810.—White, 
Coloured, 


Total, 


1840.—White, 
Coloured, 


2,234,822 


1,239,797 


Total, 


“* Population of Cincinnati.—The Cincin- 
nati Atlas estimates (upon a calculation based 
on election statistics), the population of the 
city, within the circuit of buildings, to be 
107,600—an increase of 60,000 within nine 
years. The towns of Newport and Covington, 
claimed as parts of the city, would give accord- 
ing to the same calculation, for Cincinnati and 
its environs, 120,000 inhabitants.” 


From another paper we learn, that at Alton, 
[llinois, there are three flour mills which make 
six hundred barrels of flour daily. A fourth 
is about going into operation. At Oswego, 


New York, there are fifteen mills making eight 
thousand barrels of flour daily. 


RECEIPTS, 


Received Tenth month 2d, of Jos, Gibbons, agent, 
for Samuel Satterthwaite, $2, vol. 20, for A. U. Sutton, 
$4, vols. 21 and 22, for Amos Hoag, $2, to 22, vol. 22, 
and for J. T. Comstock, $10, vols. 17 to 21 ; Twelfth 
month 18th, Wm. S. Betts, per J. Hunt, P. M., $8, 
vols, 18 to 21, 


WANTED 


A teacher for the Boys’ Reading School, at 
West-town. Apply to Nathan Sharples, Con- 
cord; Samuel Hilles, Wilmington; Henry 
Cope, or William Evans, Philadelphia. 
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Maraiep, at Friends’ meeting-house, London Brit- 
ain, Chester county, Pa., on Fifth-day, the 16th of 
Eleventh month, Cuartes Suarriess and Mary Any, 
daughter of George S. Passmore, all of the same place. 


Diep, on the 9th of Fifth month, 1848, in the 85th 
year of his age, Joun Scno.erie vp, an elder and mem. 
ber of Buckingham particular and Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 3rd of Tenth month, 1848, Eunice, 
wife of Isaac Lyon, to whom in early life she was uni- 
ted in marriage, and performed with peculiar propriety 
the duties of wife and mother, exercising an early 
and watchful care over her numerous family ; during 
which period she was enabled to unite with her be- 
loved husband, in evincing her attachment to the 
cause of Truth, and the doctrines of the Christian 
religion, by making no small sacrifices of time and 
substance. In the spring of 1841, she removed with 
her husband and children from the place of their na- 
tivity, Chatham, N. Y., to Wisconsin ; and some time 
afterwards they were recommended by certificate from 
Hudson Monthly Meeting, N. Y., to the Monthly 
Meeting of Vermillion, State of Indiana, distant more 
than one hundred miles from their settlement, Hud- 
son, Walworth county, Wisconsin; at which place 
this dear friend was removed from the vicissitudes of 
time, leaving a void in the small company with whom 
she was accustomed to meet on the First-day of the 
week, for the purpose of Divine worship—a sore be- 
reavement to her husband, family and friends. She 
was a consistent, exemplary member of Society; and 
through the mercies and merits of a crucified Saviour, 
was enabled to bear the reductions of a protracted ill- 
ness with calmness, and to rejoice in the hope of be- 
ing admitted into the mansions of rest and peace; 
which her friends have the consolation of believing 
was mercifully granted. 


——. on the 23d of Eleventh month, in East Brad- 
ford township, Chester county, Pa., Marcarer Cope, 
aged about 45 years. In the latter part of her sick- 
ness, which was of a pulmonary character, she was 
desirous of being released from the shackles of morta- 
lity, if it was the will of her heavenly Father to re- 
move her soul to the world of spirits; and said, she 
believed, through mercy, she was prepared. A short 
time before her close, in her severe suffering, she 
ejaculated, “ What a favour it will be, if my patience 
hold out to the end!” She was a member of West 
Chester particular, and Birmingham Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


» Eleventh month 25th, in this city, Racnen 
HaLLowEit, nearly 79 years; a member of the 
Northern District Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 11th of Twelfth month, 1848, in the 
79th year of his age, Jonn Fevi, a member of Plum. 
stead particular, and Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 


, in this city, on the 17th instant, Jonatruan 
Leevom, in the 73d year of his age; a member of the 
Southern District Monthly Meeting. 
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